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interests are concerned. Germany, of course, has not been neglected, and 
the inevitable Varus affair in the Teutoburgiensis saltus figures at length. 

The chapter on Judaea and the Jews is of even more general interest than 
the chapter on Greece. Needless to say, it is full of contemporary significance. 
The very first sentence tells us what we have to expect. " The history of Judaea 
is as little the history of the Jewish people as the history of the Papal States 
is the history of the Catholics. It is as necessary to separate the two as it is to 
study both together." 

But in the case of a book like this, the temptation to read aloud, as it were, 
is one that must be resisted. The detailed criticism belongs to other and 
more competent hands ; but, while awaiting the judgment of specialists on 
special points, it would have been unbecoming not to give emphatic, if inade- 
quate, notice of a work that every classical philologian who wishes to understand 
his own sphere must study, must settle with. 

B. L. G. 



Andocides de Mysteriis. Edited with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by W. 
J. Hickie. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 

An English commentator who in matters syntactical goes beyond a timid 
reference to Goodwin, or of late to Hadley-Allen, is an exception to the rule, 
and hence Mr. Hickie's school-edition of Andokides challenges something 
more than a passing notice ; and without stopping to comment on the pedantry 
of parading a host of authorities on small matters, or on the utter slovenliness 
of the accentuation, or on the dogmatism of the style, I proceed to remark on 
a few points in which Mr. Hickie has undertaken to act as a guide to others. 

§1. " When two nouns, coupled by Kai, have each of them the article pre- 
fixed, they represent two distinct and different notions. But when the article 
is used with the first noun, and omitted with the second, both notions apply to 
the same person or thing. Rightly,therefore, S.Peter II 1, 12 [1, 11]," etc. This is 
theoretical grammar of the Lindley Murray order of architecture. Even theoreti- 
cally the rule is wretchedly put. Theoretically, one article to two or more nouns 
brings about a unity, a totality, whether of concordances or discordances. See 
Classen on Thuk. 1,6, 1, and often, for Classen does not fail to reinforce his rules. 
Practically, however, the Greeks are apt to be as careless as we are habitually. 
See Professor Short, On the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, p. xv : " When 
two or more nouns are connected by a copulative conjunction and the article is 
employed, it is used with each ... or only with the first ... [I omit Xenophon as 
a fiSsAvypa to Mr. Hickie] rijg re 'iTaAiag Kai XikeXmm;, Thuc. I, 36 ; and this not 
only when the nouns are distinctive, but even when they are opposed ; as 
•Kepi tov /jei&voc Kai eXarTovog, Plat. Euthyph. 7c : Kepi tov jSapvrepov re Kai 
Kowporipov, ib." See also his remarks on the English usage in A. J. P. IV 
254 ff. : " The omission of the article in Greek has about the same range a% in 
English, but the instances are less numerous." Professor Lamberton, in his 
recently issued edition of Thuk. VI, VII, calls attention to this, 6, 17, 1. 10; 
6, 44, 1. 4 ; 6, 85, 1. 3 ; 7, 14, 1. 7 [8] ; and even if Thukydides is not model Greek, 
it is better to cite him than to cite disputed passages of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
which revive sad memories of Middleton and the Greek article, Winer and all 
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the rest. In any case, Plato is not to be flung on the same dust-heap with 
Xenophon. Theait. 149 C : rac nvovaac ml pij, 150 B: to aWr/Oe't; re ml pi/ 
and to crown the matter 186 A: to bpotov ml to avdpo/ov ml to TavTov ml 
erepov. But this is what our English friends would call fourth form erudition. 

§4. " oixf/oo/iai. The future indicative is selected to express the undoubting 
confidence of his enemies that he would adopt this latter course." The charm 
of this explanation becomes more evident from the context : airap iyu noX?.£>v 
/toe aKayyeXhSvrtjv oti "Xeyotev oi e^Opol wc apa eyo> ovt' av viropeivatpt ol^r/Go/iai 
Te <j>evyuv. There cannot be any difference in the confidence of Andokides' 
enemies as to the two courses, one of which is but the negative expression of 
the other. See A. J. P. Ill 454. 

§7. irplv av atiovGt/TE. " When av is present, the result is represented as mere 
doubtful" It is high time to abandon this antiquated explanation, in view of 
all the work that has been done on this particle of late years. See A.J. P. II 
480 ; IV 89 : nplv av has become a formula like orav, like idv. The omission 
of av is archaic where it is not due to the blunder of the scribe. 

§8. The distinction between oti and <5c is badly put. Strictly speaking, on 
is ' that,' and uc is ' how.' ' How ' naturally colors more than ' that,' and makes 
the author responsible for the point of view. ' False ' and ' true ' are not 
proper words to use of <Jf and brt, and ' subjective ' and ' objective ' are not of 
much avail. The difference is one that must not be urged, as it is often dormant 
(comp. dass and wie in colloquial German), and yet the number of passages in 
which it can be brought out by the simple observance of the English equivalents 
is much larger than is commonly supposed. When my students are in trouble 
on this score, I bid them read Coleridge's ' Love,' 'All thoughts, all pleasures, 
all delights to the end.' It is enough. 

§8. According to Mr. Hickie, baa /HovTioit' av is potential optative, but bo av 
pdvAotTo would be 'a case of suppressed protasis! So Isai. 5, 33: olg av avrul 
yvolev, sc. el yvolev. Thuk. 8, 54 : birr/ av avro'tc Sotto'ir/, sc. el ti npaooetv dono'ty. 
One might have hoped that this suppressed-protasis explanation, especially 
G. Hermann's fancy that the protasis is to be supplied out of the verb of the 
apodosis, had died the death. G. Hermann's proof was a proof that completely 
settled the question the other way, as any one can see who weighs the verse, 
Aischyl. Ag. 1049: ireidoC av el neidoi\ aneidoir/c 6' lauc. See Baumlein, Griech. 
Mod. p. 288. As for the passages cited, no careful grammarian would cite 
either Isai. 5, 33 or Thuk. 8, 54, where corruption is suggested by the neighbor- 
hood of ai>Toc and avrotc. The forms of avrdt; have done so much to cause the 
omission and insertion of av that a wary investigator must leave such passages 
on one side. 

§14. We have another note which by its confident tone may impose on 
young students. " There is no more certain test of the accuracy of indi- 
vidual Greek writers than their use of passives (or equivalent forms) with biro 
and a genitive. In the best writers this genitive almost invariably denotes 
personal, or at least living objects. Thus, while Aeschines in his three orations, 
containing 6,015 lines, exhibits five instances where such objects are inanimate 
and impersonal (Ctes. 7. 207. 239: Timarch. 178; Eats. Leg. 62), Xenophon, in 
his ' Convivium ' and ' Oeconomicus ' (in which latter work I can discover 
no grammatical or stylistic reason for questioning its authorship), though he 
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uses turd with a genitive only forty-three times, yet has no less than twenty-two 
examples of this faulty construction in the space of 3466 lines ! and in one 
passage (Oecon. XIX 11) has three such in the same paragraph. On the other 
hand, in the three genuine orations of Andocides not a single instance is to be 
found — for ihapiyv in §2 implies living agents ; nor yet one in Hyperides, if we 
except c. Dem. XIX 16, where it has been inserted by his editors." Statistic 
can only be met by statistic, and no one will be at the pains to count after Mr. 
Hickie in a matter in which he shows so little comprehension of the real state 
of things. i/JnS with a thing personifies it, and to that extent gives a certain 
poetical color, a certain imaginative light, but to make it a test of accuracy, to 
speak of it as a faulty construction, is to confound grammatical correctness 
with stylistic peculiarity. Any author may on occasion be guilty of this per- 
sonification or semi-personification. Cicero, as is well known, has a weakness 
for personifying with ah, but even those who spoke of him as non satis expolitus 
et splendens, would hardly have attacked his grammatical accuracy. And so the 
best of the Greeks use vk(> when it suits them. I will not cite Lysias — perhaps 
he picked up the faulty locution in the West — and yet 12, 3, which falls under 
my eyes as I write, is tempting : r/vayicaopai inrb roiv yeyevqpevcjv tovtov Kari/- 
yopijccu. I cannot hold even the idolized Demosthenes guiltless. See 6, 8; 8, 
71 ; 19, 61 ; 20, 166; 23, 143, references for which lam indebted to Rehdantz. 
Of course persons are involved in some cases, but why not say personification 
is involved in all and simplify the matter? Note the prodigious vigor of 
Dem. 21, 96: Kat ravra ■xtizovdEv vrro Mecdiov naX tov Metrfiov ttIovtov nai rsyc 
vTrepijfavia;.' Here, as elsewhere, Demosthenes shows the school of Thukydides, 
Thuk. I, 76, 2 ; vtto tov peylaruv viKt)0evTec, Tipijc nal Seovg ml G><j>e?,ia;. Nor will 
most scholars agree with Mr. Hickie in excluding from the count Aischines, 
I, 42; 90; 3, 218, which it is fair to suppose Mr. Hickie thought he had 
good reason for leaving out. The subject is well worth pursuing, as personi- 
fication and semi-personification are always well worth noting among personal 
peculiarities of expression, but accuracy is not the word. Who would change 
Hdt. I, 39 : <j>rf<; rot to ovetpov ino alxpvs aidrjpktft <j>dvai epe rt^EvTijaeiv'i But this 
last example, with its two accusatives, brings me to another note. 

§16. " The strictly correct order is, that the subject of the infinitive follow 
and the object of the infinitive precede, as here [epr/vveev . . . pvaH/pia iroielv 
'A?M/3id67iv]." Then he cites Dem. 4, 19, 23; Thuk. 4, 73; Antiph. 5, 39, 
and the prose writers passim. Passim is an authority which is not held in as 
much honor now as formerly. We demand instead exhaustive statistic, and 
passim will not answer. We want something better. Passim might land us in 
Lykurg. 87: (/>aat tov nepileXeippkvov (subj.) airaaapevov to; S;l<po<; inroKTUvai tov 
Kdipov (obj.) Could there be greater carelessness than we find in Dem. 54, 31 : 
paprvpijaai pr) naraS-ai KSvova (subj.) 'Apicrorva (obj.)? I pick up Antiphon (5) 
and find subj. obj. in §§36, 42, 49. I turn to the story of Er (Plato, Rpb. 10) 
and find examples in 614 C and E. I open Isokrates at random ; he is a 
fairly careful soul, and there I am met (12, 19) by subj. obj. I dip into 
another and find the same thing. One passim is as good as another. Of 
course, Mr. Hickie will say that the poets do not count; but as he himself has 
cited of all authorities the Anacreontea, we may cite a number of passages 
from Pindar, not an exhaustive exhibit of his usage, but, for all that, sufficient 
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to show that no principle is involved except that of common sense. Subj. obj. 
O 1, 100 ; P 4. 15. 141. 278 ; N 7. 25 ; obj. subj. O 1, 36-40 (where see note). ^03 ; 
P 4, 109; N 7, 84; I 7 (8), 40. 46. Obj. subj. followed by subj. obj. (chiasm) 
O 9> 53 s Vl- Not over clear P 1, 67, where I give obj. subj., while some of the 
best scholars differ as to subject and obj. in N 1, 65. But it is utterly unprofit- 
able to pursue this subject. The ambiguity was there, and all that we can say 
is that the Greeks were too sensible to care about the ambiguity, until they 
reached the wretched stage of rhetoric and grammar in which ajityi&okia plays a 
sufficiently conspicuous part. That there was not one kind of ambiguity for 
Greek and another for Latin is evident from a comparison of the passages in 
Quint. 7, 9 and 8, 2, 16, with Aristeides, II 508, Hermog. it. fi. 6. II 454, Theon, 
Progym. II 82. 83. As for the oracular response 'said to have been given to 
King Pyrrhus in Latin' no matter how it had been expressed in Greek, it must 
have carried with it the same ambiguity as <5 Zsv, yevotro Karafjakelv rbv aiv 
ipi, and Mr. Hickie's tyyiii as, AlaniSri, vmav dvvaadai rovg 'Ttafiaiovg does not 
give an inevitable sense. 

§19. Simply astounding is the following remark : " This particular expres- 
sion [eyi> eljrav] is probably without example in Attic prose. ' eyi> eliroi' 
inusitatum.' Schneider, Plat. Rep. V, p. 449 C." Schneider says nothing of 
the kind, and his remark applies only to eyi>, rfirov [" I, taid I "], and the 
unexampled hyZ> elizov can be found by anybody who will be at the pains of 
looking for it. Plato alone gives example after example. So in the well- 
known interview of Sokrates with Diotima in the Symposion 202 C : nayit e lirov. 
So 204 C : cat eyi> elnov. So 204 D. tlwov iyi>, 205 A. As for the construction 
of rijrov itself, it is high time to stop the cry about the bad Greek of the inf. 
after the verb in the sense of saying. It is not a model construction, but it is 
perfectly justifiable on the basis of Attic usage, as I have pointed out repeat- 
edly. So in Just. Martyr, Apol. I 12, 32 ; A. J. P. IV 88 ; and to the numerous 
examples there given may be added Politic. 263 C, 290 B. The Andokidean 
passage (1, 57) is not noticed by Mr. Hickie until he comes to §80, and then he 
brings in also §64, which has nothing to do with it, as being on his own inter- 
pretation an anacoluthon. As illustrations of elitelv ' say,' with inf. he care- 
lessly adduces Menex. 240 A and Phaidon 59 E, where e'muv is ' order.' If Mr. 
Hickie had studied his seventh ed. of L. and S., which he seldom cites, except 
to abuse, he would have found the matter succinctly put s. v. elivov, I 1 end. 
Only under III L. and S. have the misprint, Phaedr. 59 E, a misprint which 
corrects itself for the student of Plato. It is Phaedo 59 E, the passage which, 
as we have seen, Mr. Hickie selects as an exemplification of the other meaning. 

These remarks might be prolonged indefinitely, but it is hardly worth while. 
An editor who would commend a new classic text for school use should 
remember that it is his duty to make up for the lack of the accumulated labor 
of a long line of predecessors by the most unsparing toil, and, in my judg- 
ment, Andokides is well worthy of that toil. Never was Herodes Atticus more 
mistaken than when he said : 'Avdonidov fiiv fieATiw ei/ti. The gleaning of the 
grapes of the fifth century before Christ is better than the vintage of the 
second century after Christ. The exceptional position of Andokides as a 
gentleman orator makes his diction and his syntax of especial importance, and 
while it is a hopeless task to attempt to put him in the place of Xenophon, 
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close study of Andokides would be remunerative. Mr. Hickie can hardly be 
said to have made a good beginning, but his very mistakes show his apprecia- 
tion of the value of a high Attic standard. 1 

B. L. G. 



Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen und Univer- 
sitaten vom Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit besonderer RUcksicht auf den 
classischen Unterricht von Dr. F. Paulsen. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1885. 

The fifteenth century, which witnessed the creation of no less than ten 
German universities, is pregnant with interest to the student of the birth and 
development of German educational institutions, from the fact that it combines 
both the old and the new — the tendencies of expiring mediaevalism and of the 
culture of the Renaissance destined to transform the majority of the universi- 
ties in the two decades preceding the Reformation. Denifle's work on the 
universities of the Middle Ages, the first volume of which has recently been 
issued, is designed to supply a long-felt want. We regret, however, that the 
learned archivist of the Vatican, whose researches have led to striking results 
in reference to the foundation of the University of Paris, should have deter- 
mined upon the year 1400 as the terminal point of his investigations. Paulsen's 
delimitation of the field of research is the result of keener historical insight ; 
and his volume is adapted t6 serve as a continuation of a history of the medi- 
aeval studium generale. 

The sketch of the character of instruction in the septem artes liberates and of 
thevicissitudinous activity of the poetae, serving as an introduction to Paulsen's 
description of the struggle and victory of the humanists, cannot compensate 
us for the lack of a thorough investigation of the period beginning with the 
foundation of the University of Leipzig in 1409, and closing with the year 
1502, when Wittenberg was established. Bursian's "History of Classical 
Philology " is too limited in its aim to grasp in its entirety the character of a 
period to which additional interest is lent by the approaching five hundredth 
anniversary of the Heidelberg University. 

It has not been Paulsen's purpose to recite the history of learned instruction 
in detail, but to arrange the vast material in such a compendious form that his 
readers may gain a survey of the development of both school and university, 
to the interrelation of which recent German writers have failed to attach 
sufficient importance. The description of the varying form of instruction, 
reflecting the religious, philosophic and paedagogic tendencies of each age, 
affords the author opportunity to characterize briefly the " Zeitgeist " of each 
particular epoch. In general we believe these will find acceptance, though we 
must demur here and there to his conception of particular individuals. So, 
for example, it is a partial statement to assert that Savonarola's fall was the 
result of his opposition to the humanistic aspirations of his day. 

1 A friend of mine, who is atso a friend of Xenophon, and is duly indignant at Mr. Hickie's 
onslaught on his favorite, calls my attention to the fact that after vilipending Xenophon, Mr. 
Hickie constantly cites him as an authority, without a word of warning ; and I would add on 
my own account that the tone of the hook towards men who have deserved well of Greek 
letters is so harsh that it might well have provoked all the asperity that I have eliminated from 
the first draught of this notice 



